Much of the material used in this draft is from The Kelsons: A 
Bi ographical Study of a Virginia Family In che Eighteenth Century , a 
dissertation by Emory Gibbons Evans. The paper was written in 1957 at 
the University of Virginia. 


THE NELSON FAMILY 


From every standpoint—economically, politically or socially—the Nel¬ 
sons were one of Virginia's foremost families. From the first decade 
of the eighteenth century until the American Revolution, their mer¬ 
cantile establishment in Yorktown was among the largest—if not the 
largest—of the firms owned and operated by Virginians. In the period 
from 1745 to 1775 there was always at least one member, and usually 
more than one of the Nelsons on the Council of the colony. In this 
same period, the lucrative position of Secretary of the Colony was 
held by a Nelson. From 1750 to 1776, a Nelson was always in the House 
of Burgesses, aud thereafter until 1789 one was almost continuously in 
the House of Delegates. This family also gave Virginia an ad interim 
colonial governor, a delegate to the Continental Congress, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, a commander of the state militia, and 
another governor. General Thomas Nelson sacrificed both his health 
and his fortune to the cause of American Independence. Surely, the 
Nelsons are deserving of the smae recognition as the Lees, the Ran¬ 
dolphs, the Carters, or the Byrds. 


THOMAS "SCOTCH TOM" NELSON (1677-1745) 

An English visitor to Yorktown, Virginia, in 1732 described it as a 
"delicat village" which stood elevated on a "Sandy hill like Blackheath 
or Richmond Hill e like that overlooks a fine river broader than ye 
Thames at those places & then likewise ye prospect of a noble Bay." 
Another visitor, several years later spoke of what a "romantick Sight" 
it was to see the ‘red clifts" of Yorktown in the early morning sun as 
he approached from down the York River. Those things probably influenced 
Thomas Nelson to settle there in 1705; particularly the fine broad river, 
which allowed ocean-going vessels to approach close to the shore. This 
was especially important, for his interests were mercantile and such a 
location was essential to receive and load tobacco, the backbone of 
Virginia trade in the period. 

Thomas "Scotch Ton" Nelson, the first Nelson to settle in the Colonies, 
arrived at York in 1705. The son of Hugh and Sarah Nelsotl was 28 years 
old and veteran of three voyages to Virginia before he decided to settle 
there and become, like his father, a merchant. He married Margaret 
Reade in 1710, had two sons, William and Thomas, and a daughter, Mary. 

In 1723, he was married again to a Frances Tucker and she bore him a 
daughter. Carah. 


'‘Scotch Tom' 1 became a successful entrepreneur, county judge and was in¬ 
volved in many business activities. 

In August of 171S, he and Joseph Walker, another Yorktown merchant, 
acquired Lot 25 on Main Street, where they built the Swan Tavern, soon 
to be operated by Robert Wills. Here, at 'The Swan" a weary traveller 
could get a complete meal for one shilling, lodging for seven and a 
half pence a night, and be able to drink his fill of rum or Virginia 
brandy for two shillings a quart. 

Thomas Kelson was undeniably prospering as witnessed by the fact that 
when two thieves broke into his store in that same year of 1720, they 
were able to make off with “Two hundred pounds in Gold & Silver together 
with Severall Rings u other things of considerable value...." The pair 
were apprehended and taken to the "public Goal" in Williamsburg to await 
trial by the Genreal Court. Unquestionably the thieves were hanged, for 
in those days the theft of as little as L3 was a capital offense. 

In the summer of 1728, Kelson petitioned the Council for permission to 
build a warehouse on the beach and a wharf from it into the river, in 
order to unload and house "merchandise of great bulk a weight 1 ' which 
could not be carried easily up the steep bank into the town. The wharf 
and warehouse were located directly opposite his Main Street house and 
store. To make his operations more convenient. Kelson within three 
years had acquired the waterfront lot opposite the warehouse, both lots 
on either side of it, and the lot adjacent to his store on Main Street. 

The Kelsons were unquestionably doing wall for themselves. 

The store in Yorktown, conveniently located diagonally across from the 
custom house and close to the waterfront, carried in stock almost every 
conceivable item. Hoes, nails, plates, dishes, linen, spices, coffee, 
raisins, buttons, gloves, hose, cottons, silks, cutlery, chamber pots 
and haberdishery made up only part of the stock from which Virginia 
planters could choose. Kelson also handled the tobacco crops of various 
Virginia planters, arranging shipment and consignment to London merchants, 
and procuring in exchange the supply of goods that would be needed for 
the coming year. Such business made it feasible to own a ship, and it is 
probably that Kelson began to operate a vessel called The Nelson around 
1730-31. 

Sometime before 1732 "Scotch Tom" built the large brick house which still 
stands today on the corner of Main and Kelson Streets in Yorktown. After 
"Scotch Tom's" death in 1745, his wife, Frances Tucker, continued to live 
there until her de.th in 1766 at which time Thomas Nelson, Jr., moved into 
the house. He maintained a residence there until his death in 1789. 

When "Scotch Tom" died at Yorktown in 1745, the Virginia Gazette said of him: 

As he lived just, so was he blessed, not only in the 
Increases of his Wealth, but in the Comfort of his 
children, whom he live'd to see....enjoying the greatest 
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Honours and Preferments. As he live'd truly revere'd 
and respected, so he died greatly lamented. 


TKCMAS NELSON (1713- ), "The Secretary" 

Thomas "Secretary" Nelson born in 1713, the younger son of "Scotch Tom," 
achieved a position of great prominence in the colony. Ke was a member 
of the House of F rgesses, a member of the Council (the upper legisla¬ 
tive body), and a member of the York County Court, 

The office of Secretary of the colony was one of the most lucrative and 
important. From his appointment as Deputy Secretary in 1743, (William 
Adair, the Secretary, remained in England), Thomas was known as The 
Secretary. 

All of the colony's records were kept in the Secretary's office. Through 
the office of Secretary all judgments of the General Court were made up, 
and all writs, land patents and civil and military commissions were issued. 
The office of Clerk of the County Court was filled directly by the Secre¬ 
tary, a prerogative greatly envied by the Governor. The Secretary's 
office issued all certificates of birth, marriage, and burial, plus 
keeping a record of all probates of wills and administrations. These 
duties and a multitude of others made the Secretary's office a busy one, 
and required the assistance of several clerks, A further duty of the 
Secretary was to sit as one of the judges of the General Court. The 
Secretary was paid through fees charged on all business done in his office 
ranging from fifty pounds of tobacco for a land patent to six pounds for 
the recording of a deed. In 1736 it was estimated that the office was 
worth about L900 sterling per year. Of course, out of this sum had to be 
paid the Clerks' salaries and in Nelson's case a certain amount went to 
Adair in England, 


WILLIAM NELSCN (1711-1772) "President" 

William "Freside T ‘ ’ Nelson, born 1711, was the oldest of "Scotch Tom's" 
sons. After spen ing seTeral years in English schools, he returned to 
Virginia to live _n Yorktown, 

The year 1738 was one of the most eventful in William’s life. He was 
married in February to Elizabeth Carter Burwell at Rosewell, the magnifi¬ 
cent Page mansion in Gloucester County, In June he was appointed sheriff 
of York County. In December his son Thomas Nelson was born, a babe who 
would later gain fame as a signer of the Declaration of Independence. (In 
later years Thomas Nelson would sometime use "Junior" after*his name to 
denote the father-son relationship which is our useage, but rather to 
separate two related contemporaries having the same name.) Also, in 1738 
the elder Nelson grew a cucumber measuring forty inches in length in his 
Yorktown garden.. 
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Entertainment ar.d social activities played an important part in the Nelson's 
lives. Like most Virginia families of their standing, they were most hos¬ 
pitable. A contemporary, commenting on this laudable characteristic, stated 
all you had to do was to ride in where two chimneys showed and there would 
be a spare bed, 1 .dglng and welcome. William Byrd II was a frequent part¬ 
aker of the Nelsc »s' hospitality. Twice in 1741 he was at William's house 
for overnight visits, and once in February and again for several days in 
May while he was attending the General Court in Williamsburg, No doubt 
he was wined and dined in the usual Virginia fashion. The main meal was 
generally around two-o'clock in the afternoon, and included five oourses, 
usually pork and greens, chicken or other tame fowl, beef, mutton, veal 
and lamb, pudding, and wild fowl or fish, all accompanied by Madeira wine, 
English beer of cider. Virginia ham, fattened on chestnuts, chinkapins, 
and corn was even then famous and exceeded any in England "or Even West- 
phalis...." 

William Nelson was elected to the Virginia Burgesses in 1742 and in 1745 
was appointed to the Governor's Council, the legislative upper house in 
the Colony. For many years he made the two-hour trip from Yorktown to 
Williamsburg for the sessions of the General Assembly serving with dili¬ 
gence and dedication. In 1744, however, he was unsuccessful in his 
attempt to gain passage of a bill to keep goats and hogs from running 
loose in Yorktown. 

In addition to the meeting of the General Assembly, Council members had 
to be in Williamsburg four times a year for the General Court and other 
colony business. For those services which he was to perform William 
would receive 50 pounds a year, an insignificant amount, but those were 
the times when public service was a duty. 

The Nelson brothers were now required to spend much of their time in 
Williamsburg on public business. It was inconvenient to have to make the 
trip from Yorktov, so frequently, and if they stayed in the capital, it 
was necessary to get lodgings with friends or at a convenient inn. 

Probably for these reasons they acquired prior to 1749 a house and out¬ 
buildings in Williamsburg on Francis Street, just across from the Capitol, 

It was a pleasant, story and a half, dormered frame dwelling, which was to 
remain in the family well into the nineteenth century. This unpretentious 
town house not only had the advantage of being close to the Capitol, it w3s 
also on the road from Williamsburg to Yorktown, making it even more 
convenient for the Nelsons. The home has been restored by Colonial 
Williamsburg and is now known as the Nelson-Gait House, 

Religion played a large part in the life of William Nelson. He and his 
wife were characterised as most uncommon people, being "strict Episco¬ 
palians" and "remarkably religious." It was said that due to the size of 
York-Kampton Parish, cn Sundays William always had a large dinner prepared 
for everybody who attended Grace Church so that they would not have to go 
without food if they came from a distance. As might be expected, he was 
also a generous person. A good example of this is seen by a news item in 
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the Gazette which mentions his contributing five pistoles to a charity 
working school in Talbot County, Maryland in 1751. 

Ifeticulour attention to business was no doubt one of the main keys to 
William Nelson’s success. All business, no matter how small, got prompt 
attention. This was particularly essential when dealing with the easy¬ 
going Virginia planter. Debts in arrears were attended to immediately 
and not allowed to drag on, as is seen in a note to Burwell Bassett in 
ytey of 1756: 

When you have considered these several acco^ur^ts & 
are satisfy’d that they are justly due, I shall not 
doubt but you will make use of the first convenient 
opportunity of discharging Them. 

Nor did the business-like Virginian hesitate to take difficult debts -So 
court. The Gazette gave notice in August of 1756 that William Nelson 
had brought suit in the General Court against the securities of Henry 
Friday, and having obtained a favorable judgment the court was selling 
land to pay him the debt, which was considerable. 


THOMAS NELSON, JR. (1738-1739) 

Thomas Nelson, Jr,, signer of the Declaration of Independence was born in 
1738 and received his early education in Gloucester at a small school 
operated by a Reverend William Yates of Abingdon Parish, A fellow student 
of Thomas at the Reverend Yates School was John Page of Rosewell, interest¬ 
ing because later 7 of Thomas' 11 children married into the Page family. 

In 1753, Thomas was sent to England for completion of his education. 

William placed him in the care of two friends. Edward Hunt a merchant 
and Beilby Porteus future Bishop of London, A small village, Hackney, 
near London was the site of the school Thomas attended until 1758, Soon 
William was writing his friends anxiously inquiring if Tom showed "a dis¬ 
position to idleness and pleasure," since he feared the "spirited character" 
of his son would lead him astray. To avoidtemptations during vacation time, 
he requested that Porteus place him with some eminent scientific agricul¬ 
turalist to prepare him to deal with the soils of America. 

Thomas returned home in 1761 having spent his last three years in England 
studying at Christ College, Cambridge. Fromptly elected to the House of 
Burgesses, he was also appointed to fill a seat on the York County Court, 
William regretted that Thomas had fallen into the habit of smoking that 
"filthy tobacco,” as did most young Virginiars who went to England, not to 
mention the fact that he had began to eat and drink considerably, but not 
to excess. Evidently Thomas had not quite settled down, for later a con¬ 
temporary was to remark that on his arrival he was "inclined to Juvenile 
Diversions." William apparently had faith in Thomas because he deeded 
him the Swan Tavern in Yorktown together with the lot and house which ad¬ 
joined it. Thome - probably lived there during the first years he was married. 
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The meeting of th General Assembly took Thomas to Williamsburg and it was 
there he met Lucy Grymes. She was a daughter of Philip Grymes of Middlesex 
who like Thomas' father and uncle was a member of the Council, Also like 
the Nelsons, he was resident in Williamsburg during the meetings of the 
Assembly and the General Court, so it was inevitable that Lucy and Thomas 
would meet, Lucy was the exception among Virginia women of her day and 
age. She had a good education for the time, having attended the school 
taught by the same Reverend Mr, William Yates to which Thomas had gone 
earlier. Here she had become proficient in arithmetic and acquired a fond¬ 
ness for reading. She played the harpsichord and was an "Elegant Dancer," 
having been taught by William Pelham, who was the organist for Bruton 
Parish Church. With the exception of dancing, which an observer said most 
Virginia women were "immoderately" fond of, Lucy was certainly apart from 
the generality who were described as "seldom accomplished" and "unequal 
to any interesting conversation" captivated Thomas Nelson, and on July 29, 
1762, he married the nineteen-year-old Lucy in Williamsburg, the ceremony 
being performed by their old teacher William Yates, 

Evidently Thomas had fettled down somewhat after marriage, for he now gave 
more attention to the duties of Burgess, aid was appointed to the Committee 
of Propositions and Grievances. Nevertheless, he does not seem to have 
had a hand in preparing any of the forty-four bills passed by the Assembly. 
In county affairs, he was more active and the following spring he was made 
Colonel of the York County militia, just under his fellow Burgess, Dudley 
Digges. 

With the end of the Seven Year's War in 1763, England sought to tax the 
colonies to help pay for the war and to tighten up trade regulations for 
the colonies. Am i* leans believed that both the King and the British 
Parliament were limited by an unwritten constitution which guaranteed to 
every man his natural rights to have liberty and property. A series of 
events occurred between 1763 and 1775 which eventually convinced many 
Americans including Thomas Nelson, Jr., that their liberties were being 
violated to such an extent that rebellion was justified, English acts 
which angered the colonists included the Proclamation of 1763 forbidding 
settlement west of the Appalachian Mountains, the Sugar Act of 1764, the 
Stamp Act of 1765, the Townsend Acts of 1767-1770, the Tea Act of 1773, 
the Coercive Act of 1774, and others. 

When England repealed the Stamp Act in 1766, William Nelson expressed the 
feeling of many when he stated that the repeal had put him in a "good Humor 
and had "taken away the hateful cause of Disgust and ill blood between the 
Mother Country and the Colonies; which might have brought on the ruin of 
both." Britains in the future might well have heeded words like these. 

In 1767, Parliament passed the Townsend Acts. These new acts placed taxes 
on glass, lead, pane*. paints, and tea and were designed to replace revenue 
lost by the repeal of the Stamp Act. 

Resentment slowly grew toward these acts and by 1769, 68 persons, all mem¬ 
bers of Burgesses, signed a pact declaring that they would not purchase 



any goods taxed for the purpose of raising revenue. Among the signers of 
this document were Thomas Jefferson, Patrick Henry, George Washington, 
Richard Henry Lee, and Thomas Nelson. 

Secretary Nelson's gout was giving him trouble at this time and gossipy 
Martha Goosely reported that it had him "laid up, Doing Pennace for Past 
folly." 

With the death of Governor Botetourt in October 1770, William Nelson was 
elected President of the Council, and therefore, he served as acting 
Governor of Virginia for almost a year until the arrival of Lord Dunmcre, 
William Nelson provided able leadershop for the colony as he dealt with 
matters involving western lauds, trade with the Indians, the shortage of 
money and a terrible flooding of Virginia's rivers which washed away fer¬ 
tile lowground anc destroyed houses, tobacco, corn and livestock, William 
called it the most dreadful "catastrophe that has happened to Virginia 
since its first settlement by the English." William called a special 
meeting of the General Assembly which appropriated 30,000 pounds for flood 
relief <, 

Although public affairs kept them busy, the Nelson family prospered 
economically during the early 1770 5 s. But money was not everything to the 
Nelsons, and when merchant Samuel Athawer made some derogatory remarks 
about Hugh Nelson's tobacco, his father William told Athawer he should 
have been careful *n his remarks since it was "as great an offense to a 
Virginia planter to find fault with his Tobacco as with his Mistress." 

William Nelson died in 1772 and was laid to rest at the feet of his father 
in the yard of Grace Church in Yorktown, In the words of his eldest son, 
Thomas, ".....let it suffice to say that he live'd by all belov'd & died 
by all lamented." 

Thomas Nelson hoped that Lord Dunmore would appoint him to fill his father's 
place on the Council, but Dunmore appointed another. Many evidently thought 
that the best man had been passed over, for as Robert Carter Nicholas 
remarked "his £Nelson'Ey r pretensions are superior, all things consider'd., 
to those of any other." In fact, Nicholas continued, "I believe he has as 
good a Heart as any ?,fen living; his morals are sound, his Conduct steady, 
uniform &. Exemplary; &. in point of Fortune, which necessarily gives a Man 
an Independency of Spirit, he is inferior to very few." 

Upon their father's a*ath in November of 1772, Thomas and his brother Hugh 
inherited the family easiness which included a general merchandise store 
in Yorktown and an import-export business with tobacco as the main export. 
Unfortunately, this was a time of low tobacco prices, a poor market and 
tight credit. All of these factors combined to make operations difficult 
and Thomas and Hugh had a hard time operating the bu iness. Very shortly 
the indebtedness to their British suppliers reached L2300 and these firms 
were reluctant to extend more credit to the two brothers. In 1773 Augus¬ 
tine Moore of Yorktown, an employee of the firm, was brought in as partner 
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in order to help the operation. In spite of heavy business and personal 
debts, Thomas continued to spend freely. He purchased land, slaves, and 
carriages. He even saw fit to venture 1=50 in an agricultural company 
which planned to raise and make wine, silk, and oil. 

As the result of the May 1773 Tea Act passed by Parliament, the East India 
Company was able ;o sell tea at a lower price than colonial merchants, This 
greatly distressed the colonials and led to the famous Boston Tea Party. 
Protesting the closing of that port in reprisal for dumping the tea; the 
Virginia Burgesses, in sympathy with the angry Bostonians, passed a resolu¬ 
tion which called for a day of prayer and fasting to avert "....the heavy 
calamity which threatens destruction of our Civil Rights...." Upon receipt 
of this memorial, Dunmore dissovled Burgesses. 

Again, as in 1769, some eighty-nine members of the Burgesses, not to be 
squelched by the Governor, convened at the Raleigh Tavern on May 27. There, 
in the Apollo Room, they signed an Association protesting against the Boston 
Pert Bill and calling on the Committees of Correspondence in the various 
colonies to consider the necessity of appointing delegates to meet in a 
general congress, "to deliberate on those general measures which the united 
interests of America may from time to time require." Thomas Nelson was 
among the eighty-nine signers which number included Peyton Randolph, Robert 
Carter Nicholas, Thomas Jefferson, Patrick Henry, George Washington, feeling 
that mere letters and memorials had no effect on Parliament, Thomas and 
others were in the front of a movement to stop importing all English goods 
and to cease exporting goods to England. A resolution to this effect was 
passed by the representatives of the people in August 1774. At the same 
time, delegates were appointed to represent Virginia at the first meeting 
of a general Colonial Congress to be held in Philadelphia in September, 
Thomas Nelson was not among the delegates at this time. 

Business continued to be difficult for Thomas and Hugh, Prices were still 
down and trouble with English suppliers continued to bother the Nelson 
brothers. Thoma™ complained to one English supplier that the shoes he 
sent were "so un.. easonably large that they will fit none but now and then 
a country girl who have been accustomed to go barefoot from her 

childhood," To another English merchant who was forever "huming and haw¬ 
ing” about how much tobacco Thomas should send him he replied with tongue 
In cheek: 


You ^Vthawe_£7 certainly have the Hyppo sometimes. 

If you have, mount your little Chestnut Mare & 
gallop away to some acquaintances House where there 
are a parcel of pretty Girls fc chat with them for 
an Hower or two. You old Bachelors are strange 
beings why don’t you get a wife. The many solitary 
Howers you must pass. I should detest the thought 
of going to bed alone so often as you do. Prithee 
look cut for some pretty Lady (& you may find one 
with prudence too that ^wil!7 make you pass the 
waves of this troublesome World with joy satisfac¬ 
tion. 
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Family lifp was touch more pleasant than the busy world of business an-U 
politics. Children were born, raised and educated, marriages held, and 
social events atteHd.»J. With the Nelson’s seventh child arriving in 
December 1774 the bi% house on Yorktown's Main Street must have been a 
lively place. Thomas hired a tutor, Jacob Hall, for his children who was 
paid 50 pounds a year, furnished with room and board and given the use of 
Nelson's library which Hall characterized as a "tune collection." 

But both, Nelson’s family life and his business were to suffer as his 
public responsibilities demanded more and mere time. 

To the northward in Philadelphia the Continental Congress was forming an 
Association modeled after that of Virginia, providing for the non-importation 
and non-consumpti..n of British products. These regulations were to apply 
to all the colonis and were to be enforced by committees elected in every 
county, town and city. Soon after this, on November 7, members of the York 
County Committee boarded merchant John Norton’s ship, the Virginia , 
anchored at Yorktown and threw two half chests of tea, which were consigned 
to Prentis and Company of Williamsburg- into the river. Doing no other 
damage, the committee returned to shore and drew up remonstraces against 
Prentis for ordering the tea, Norton for shipping it, and the Virgin i a's 
Captain, Howard Estes, for allowing it aboard. Other county committees 
which had sprung up in Virginia after the Congress' recommendation were 
just as zealous. This was no half-way measure, the mother country must 
give in, the colonies would not. 

Already further steps had been taken that would widen the breach between 
England and her colonies. If Parliament had made no effect to redress 
American grievances by ?.fey of 1775, a new Congress was to be held in 
Philadelphia in that month. For this reason, early in that year another 
convention hdc been celled in Virginia, primarily to elect delegates to 
the Congress and to further consider what was to be done about the 
worsening relationship between the colonies and the mother country. The 
meeting was to be hold in Richmond on March 20, safely away from Dunmore 
and turbulent Williamsburg. Late in February Thcmas Nelson and Dudley 
Digges were unanimously elected to represent York County. 

In a series of resolves Patrick Henry asked that a committee be appointed 
"to prepare a plan for embodying, arming, and disciplining such a number of 
men,” as might be sufficient to put the colony "into a stage of defense...." 
There was immediate opposition to this move, led by such moderates as 
Richard Bland. E, 'amin Harrison. Edmund Pendleton, and Robert Carter 
Nicholas. It was ihen that Thomas Nelson arose and supported Henry's 
motion in the warmest terms. He concluded his speech by calling on Almighty 
God to witness; 

t 

that if any British troops should be landed within 
the County, of which he was lieutenant, he would 
await for no orders, and would obey none, which 
should forbid him to summon the militia and repel 
the invaders -,t the water »dge. 
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Others came to Henry's aid, the most prominent probably being Jefferson, 
but the resolves were not carried until Henry had risen again and given 
his inspired oration, ending with "give-me liberty, or give me death." 

At the third Virginia Convention held In July 1775, Nelson was elected 
as a Virginian representative to the Continental Congress. In September, 
Thomas and his wife Lucy travelled by carriage to Philadelphia. It was 
at this session of the Continental Congress that John Adams described 
Nelson as "a fat an," but "a speaker- and alert and lively for his 
weight." Februar. of 1776 occasioned a return to Virginia which was to 
last much longer .ban planned, an event there required his presence. 

For months Thomas Nelson had been behind the independence movement and on 
May 14 he offered the motion for independence from Great Britain at the 
Virginia Convention which was meeting in Williamsburg. Three days Inter 
Thomas was on his way back to Philadelphia with the Virginia resolution 
for indep»ncence ir his custody. Soon, on July 4, 1776, Thomas Nelson, 
merchant of Yorktown, was to sign his name to the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence adopted by the Continental Congress. Thomas took an active part in 
business of the Congress serving on the finance committee and the committee 
to plan a confederation of the colonies. Poor health forced Thomas to 
return home in February 1777. At this time he was confronted with the 
closing of the Yorktown mercantile business which, founded by his grand¬ 
father, had been operating over seventy years. Thomas had known, Oi course, 
that this would probably happen when he supported the independence movement. 

In April 1777 Thomas Nelson suffered a slight apoplectic stroke on the 
floor of Congress and was forced to resign his post and return to Virginia. 

If Thomas Nelson thought his resignation from the Continental Congress 
and his return to Virginia was going to give him on opportunity to rest 
and recover his health, he was sadly mistaken,, Even before he returned 
to Virginia, the freeholders of York County, ignoring his membership in 
the Congress, elected him and Joseph Prent.la as their representative in 
the House of Delegates. 

It would seem str '"■ge that he could perform these duties at a time when 
he did not feel enable of serving in the Congress; but neither of these 
positions was as exacting as congressional service and in those days 
devotion to state superseded devotion to nation. Thomas Nelson was x>.o 
exception to this rule. 


On his arrival, Thomas entered immediately into the business of the Assembly 
and he and Prentis prepared a bill requiring the Quartermaster to provide 
tents or barracks for the housing of soldiers in the state rather than 
quartering them in private dwellings. This was probably a direct result 
of the destruction of private property in Yorktown by soldiers stationed 
there. An English visitor in that same year, described in clearly; 

This is a pleasant town situated upon the York 
River....Close to the town there are several very 
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good Gentlemen's houses built of brick and some of 
their gardens laid cut with the greatest taste of any 
I have seen in America, but now almost ruined by dis¬ 
orderly soldiers....their own soldiers.,..Houses burnt 
down, others pulled to pieces for fuel, everything in 
disorder and confusion.... 

Beginning in August 1777, when he was appointed commander of the Virginia 
militia, and lasting for the duration of the Revolutionary War, military 
affairs consumed ouch of Thomas Nelson’s time. Thomas Nelson, like most 
of his countryme who had accepted similar positions, had little military 
experience. But t?.s George Washington remarked in a congratulatory letter 
to the new general, "In our infant state of WAR, it cannot be expected, 
we should be perfect in the business of it, ^Snd7.... I doubt not, that 
your zeal and assiduity will ample supply any deficiency.” Nelson did 
not lack for z&al and in accepting his appointment as commander of the 
militia he refused to receive a salary. On several occasions Lotween 
1777 ”d 1780 when British ferces threatened the state, General Nelson 
organized the militia for resistance often spending his own money to supply 
the troops. 


Between invasion threats Nelson did take time to attend sessions of the 
House of Delegates. Cn on occasion when the House was considering a bill 
which would virtually abrogate American debts to Englishmen, Nelson 
opposed it arguing that this would be gross ingratitude to British credi¬ 
tors who in many cases could be regarded as benefactors of Virginians whose 
capital was small, but on whose honor and integrity the British has relied. 
Then, with his voice rising, Thomas Nelson brought his argument to a close, 
stating that "for these reasons...,I hope the bill will be rejected; but 
whatever its fate, by God, I will pay my debts like an honest man,” 

When in December 1778 Nelson was again elected to return to the Continental 
Congr.-'os, he was forced to sell 600! acres of his York County land to provide 
for his family in his absence. 

Upon his return frc n the Continental Congress in Mpy 1779 Nelson again 
entered state politics, this time running for governor. The General 
Assembly rather t^an the people elected the governors. Nelson was defeated 
by Thomas Jefferr a and John Page with Jefferson finally winning over Page. 

This same General Assembly with a preponderance of "up country" delegates 
voted to move the fapital from Williamsburg to Richmond. 

The year 1780 opened with Virginia 26,000,000 pounds in debt and with the 
worse weather in forty years. In mid-Jsnuary it was possible to walk across 
the York River from Yorktown to Gloucester. At Jefferson’s urging Nelson 
personally solicited loans from individuals to help finance the war. Nelson 
often pledged his own security for mapy of these loans. ' 

The year also passed without a serious British invasion of Virginia, but r.a 
December 30, a fleet of 27 sails was sighted in the Chesapeake Bay carrying 
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a British force under the traitor Benedict Arnold. The militia was called 
out to defend the state under General Nelson, but proved too weak to keep 
Arnold's redcoats from conducting raids In the state. In May of 1781 ^ord 
Cornwallis entered Virginia from the south with his British Army. General 
Nelson at this point was commanding a brigade of militia under the French¬ 
man Lafayette who had been sent to Virginia with his American soldiers of 
the Continental Line by Washington. 

Nelson had been in the field with the Virginia militia almost six months 
when news of his election as Governor of Vriginia by the General Assembly 
reached him. 

The General now became the Governor, and as fate would have it, at one of 
the meet crucial periods in Virginia's history. The question of whether or 
not he was eapab’ of filling this demanding position must have arisen in 
Thomfjs' mind, and in the minds cf others. Certainly Ms iong legislative 
experience and hi 3 military service, which had brought him in close contact 
with the problems which now faced the stats probably fitted him for the 
position better than any other person in the "Old Dominion." Washington 
on hearing the news of Nelson's appointment said that he was pleased with 
the choice. "He is an honest man, active, spirited and decided, and will, 

I daresay, suit the times as well as any other person," Four short months 
were to give the answer to this prediction. 

On the same day that Thomas was sworn into office, the legislature passed * 
bill giving him extensive- powers. Acting with the consent of the Council, 
he was empowered to call out the state militia in such numbers as he saw 
fit and to send them where their services were required. Similarly he 
could impress food and supplies; seize Loyalists and banish them without 
jury trial; redistribute the property of persons who opposed laws for call¬ 
ing up militia; discontinue the state quartermaster department and put it 
in the hands of continental officials; and constitute courts with the same 
powers as the General Court of the state; to declare martial law within a 
twenty-mile radius of the enemy or American camps; to strengthen militia 
regulations so that six months might be added to the service of those who 
failed to appear when originally summoned, arid providing death as a maximum 
punLshment for desertion. These laws gave Nelson and the Council almost 
dictatorial powers. 

Governor Nelson fa ed staggering problems. 

Inflation continued its spiral upward. In April the exchange rate had been 
150 to 1, when N 3 on became governor it was 200 to 1 and by late July is 
was 350 to 1. Wi n harvest time drawing near the state militia began to 
melt away from Lr ayetts’s army. To the south General Greens was crying 
for reinforcements from Virginia, To the north the state's delegates in 
Congress were explaining that "unless something is done to furnish us with 
money to bear our reasonable expenses in this place (Philadelphia) we must 
sell what little property we possess here or return to Virginia." And, of 
course, there was the always pressing problem of obtaining and transporting 
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food to the army, for in this land of plenty there was frequently real 
suffering in this respect. Farmers were hesitant to sell their produce 
for devalued currency and transportation was hard to come by. 

While Nelson wrestled with the problems of administering the government 
of war-torn Virginia, military events took a turn for the better. Corn¬ 
wallis in August had established his headquarters, ironically enough, in 
Governor Nelson's home town, Yorktown, By September American and French 
forces were converging upon Cornwallis, Down from the north came Washington's 
Continental Army and an allied French Army commanded by Count de Rochambesu, 

A French navy under Comte de Grasse blockaded the Chesapeake Bay, 

In September Nelson left Richmond to take personal command of the Virginia 
militia and to aid in supplying all of the armies. 

Thomas was convinced that he could serve the state best in this capacity. 

Yet, by leaving the Council in Richmond, he put himself in a position which 
was to cause him to act unconstitutionally in the future. All the additional 
powers which had been granted to the Governor could be exercised only with 
the consent of the Council; and through the month of September and part of 
October Nelson was to act frequently without this consent. The fact is that 
often in this period prior to Yorktown there was not a quorum of the Council 
present in Richmond, but some argued that if the Governor himself had been 
present in Richmond the Council members would have attended. 

The ensuing events indicate that Nelson's presence was desperately needed 
to keep food and supplies flowing to the American and French soldiers. 

By the end of September the American and French armies had assembled in 
Williamsburg and soon were on the road to Yorktown, Of the 16,000 allied 
troops, 3,000 were Virginia militia commanded by Thomas Nelson. Thomas 
Nelson must have harbored strange and mixed feelings as he watched pre¬ 
parations proceed for the siege of the town of his birth. These feelings 
were intensified by the fact that in Yorktown sat old Secretary Nelson, who 
had refused to be moved from his home, even by the arrival of the British. 

By October 9 the allied artillery was in place and on that day the bom¬ 
bardment of Yorktown was begun at three o'clock in the afternoon. As the 
firing began, down on the American right General Nelson was asked to point 
out a good target toward which the artillerists could direct their fire. 

Thomas indicated a large house which he suggested was probably Cornwallis' 
headquarters. The ho.’3e was his own. Through this act of patriotic self- 
sacrifice, which was so typical of the man, Thomas did much to wipe out 
Lafayette's feeling o~ irritation toward the Virginia government. 

Actually the Governor’s home was not the most prominent one in the town. 

The Secretary's house was the first which caught the eye, for it sat on 
an eminence near some of the most important British fortifidations. It 
was the Secretary's house in which Cornwallis actually made his headquar¬ 
ters, and because of its location it drew much of the fire from the allied 
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cannon. The cannonade continued on through the night and into the next day, 

At noon a flag of truce appeared on the British lines. At first the thought 
occurred that Cornwallis was going to ask for terms, but it was soon revealed 
that it was Secretary Nelson, whom the British commander was allowing to 
leave the beleaguered village. The old gentleman could not walk because he 
was undergoing a bad attack of the gout and his two sons in the American 
Array, Colonel William Nelson and Major John Nelson, went across and brought 
their father back to General Washington's headquarters. There the Secretary 
recounted that the bombardment was producing great damage and had forced 
Cornwallis to seek safety in a "grotto" at the foot of his garden. It was 
his opinion "that the British were a good deal dispirited altho’....they affect 
to say they have no apprehensions of the Garrison’s falling." 

But by October 17, the allied army had forced Cornwallis to ask for surren¬ 
der terms and on October 19, the British Army laid down their arms at a 
place outside of Yorktown now called surrender field. 

Nelson in a letter dated October 17, 1781 wrote: "This blow I think must 
be a decisive one, it being out of the power of G. /jp.&tf B. /ritain/ to 
replace such a number of good troops.” 
r- 

Thomas was right. The victory at Yorktown proved to be the final and 
climatic battle of the American War for Independence. 

The surrender of Yorktown did not ease the load on Thomas Nelsonjs shoMdfers. 
The healthy British prisoners had to be moved to prison camps, while the 
sick and wounded had to be cared for, and all had to be fed. Washington was 
urging that the Virginia military establishment be kept on a firm footing, 
while the tendency was for all to go home. The French who were remaining 
in the state were creating something of a problem, particularly in Yorktown, 
where in some cases they were actually ousting people from their homes so 
that they could use them for winter quarters. There were accounts to be 
settled between the French and the state and between the state and the 
Continental Congress, Large numbers of cattle which had been collected had 
to be disposed of and other provisions stored. The problem of Virginia’s 
western land claims had to be dealt . with find there was.still civil strife 
in the lower Tidewater. Th^se and many other problems weighed heavily on 
Governor Nelson. 

Unfortunately Thomas was not a well man. He had been in ill health inter¬ 
mittently since 1777 and for the past year his spells of sickness had 
increased as public service became-more demanding and onerous. In addition 
to this he was now undergoing severe condemnation from certain areas for his 
actions in obtaining supplies—actions which were entirely well meaning. 

He had held on through the Yorktown campaign, but now the burden was toe 
much and late in Occober he retired, dangerously ill, to "Offley Hoo" in 
Hanover County. 

4 

Through the first ^art of November, Thomas tried to carry on the business 
of the state thrc gh his secretary, Robert Andrews. But as the month wore 
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on it became increasingly evident that he was not going to recover quickly. 
Consequently, when the Assembly convened late in the month, he wrote the 
Speaker of the House that "The very low state of health to which I am reduced, 
and from which I have little expectation of soon recovering, makes it my. 
duty to resign the government, that the state may not suffer for want of an 
executive." On November 30, Benjamin Harrison was elected c . r John Page 
and Richard Henry Lee to succeed Nelson, 

The very next month Thomas felt compelled to travel to Richmond to defend 
himself before the General Assembly against charges of misconduct while 
Governor. What he said in his own defense must bave been effective because 
both the House and Senate unanimously passed a bill stating thet Nelson’s 
acts were "productive of general good and warranted by necessity" and that 
they should be "held of the same validity....as if they had been executed 
by and with the advice of the Council, and with all formalities prescribed 
by law." 

Thomas must have been heartened by the approval of his conduct by the 
legislature, but he had passed the zenith of his career. Broken physically 
and financially, the remainder of his life was to be marked by frustration. 

He was never to recoup his business losses or his health and in 1789, fifty 
years of age, Thomas Nelson died at his plantation Montair in Hanover County. 
His doctor Augustine Smith who attended Thomas during his last week con¬ 
veyed some idea of the despair which filled Nelson's last days. 

From hi.=. unexampled patriotick exertions during the 
late war he had exhausted a fortune...,&, at the time 
I mention saw his property arrested, & a prospect of 
sinking from affluence, almost to absolute poverty. 

Mr. Friend! you can easily conceive the poignant 
distress of a man in this situation, with an amiable 
wife & a dozen children around him. He cou'd not bear 
it. I attended him in his last illness & saw that the 
equisite tortures of the mind were the disease that 
destroyed his body. 

Was not Thomas Nelson a victim of the Revolution as much as any man who lost 
his life in battle? 

The newspapers carrying accounts of his death were edged in black and one 
obituary closed with Shakespeare's matchless tributes 

His life was gentle, and the elements So mixed in him, 
that nature might stand up, 

And soy to all the world, this was a man. 

Nelson's body was brought back to Yorktown and buried in the Grace Church 
graveyard. 
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This epitaph may still be seen on the tomb, 

Gen. Thomas Nelson, Jr, 

Patriot Soldier Christian-Gentleman 
Born Dec. 18, 1738 Died Jan, 2, 1789 

Mover of the Resolution of May 5, 1776 
in the Virginia Convention 
Instructing her Delegates in Congress 
to Move that Body to Declare the Colonies 
Free and Independent States 
Signer of the Declaration of Independence 
War Governor of Virginia 
Commander of Virginia’s Forces 

He Gave all for Liberty 
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TEE NELSON FAMILY 
(A Synopsis) 

In 1705 a young Englishman stood on the beach under the town of York 
in the colony of Virginia and contemplated his future as he walked up the 
hill to Main Street. Ke had made a decision which must have been difficult 
for him. This young man would no longer sail the oceans of the world; he 
would instead depart forever from the deep and establish himself a thousand 
leagues from his homeland in a small town on the banks of the York River 
and take up his father's business of merchant. Today, you can stand on 
this same beach and walk up this same hill, gaze about and see the results 
of the decision and think about your nation and your liberty, for Thomas 
Nelson became in a few short years the sire of a dynasty which had far 
reaching effects, not only on the history of Virginia but also, not many 
years later, on ae newly created United States of America. 

Thomas Nelson, merchant of Yorktown who was born in 1677, the son of 
Hugh and Sarah Nelson of Penrith, England, near the Scotch border, made 
three voyages to Virginia before he settled here and began his rise to 
a position of wealth and influence in the colony. Within two years 
Thomas, or "Scotch Tom," as he came to be known, had acquired two lots 
in York along with a number of slaves and a house which he probably built 
on one of the two half-acre lots. "Scotch Tom" must have established 
himself well, for by 1710 he was married to Margaret Reade, daughter of 
John Reade, a resident of York County. A year later Thomas was sworn in 
as county court justice, his son William was born that summer, and he was 
in a position to furnish supplies to the fort which was built'at York. 



The years between 1711 and 1723 were fruitful for "Scotch Tom" both in 
wealth and family. He obtained title to several more lots in York, 
became co-operator of a ferry, a builder of a tavern known as the Swan, 
owner of slaves, charter member of a trading company, trustee of York's 
port land, and a large-scale farmland owner. Kis daughter, alary, and son, 
Thomas, were born in 1713 and 1716, respectively. 

The Nelson household was saddened between 1719 and 1723, for "Scotch 
Tom's" wife died. In February of 1723 Thomas once again was married, this 
time to Frances " icker, a widow who bore him one daughter, Sarah, in 1724. 
Tom's business successes continued. By 1725 he had added over six hundred 
acres to his holdings and had built his own warehouse and wharf on the 
beach. In 1728 another mill was added to his growing list of possessions. 

Thomas’ son William, who had been sent to England in 1722 for 
schooling, returned to York in 1732 and was, like his father, appointed 
justice of the county court. By 1728 William had himself grown wealthy, 
and he married Elizabeth Carter Burwell of Gloucester County in a ceremony 
held at Rosewell, the Page family mansion. William now owned two lots in 
York located across from his father’s house, the present Nelson house, 
which had been built between 1706 and 1732. 1738 was to be a busy year 

for the Nelsons of York County, Virginia. In that twelve-month period, 
"Scotch Tom's" second son, Hiomas, returned from England, having completed 
his law training, William was appointed sheriff, and a son, Thomas, was 
born to William e, j Elizabeth. William entered politics at this time, 
and in 1742 he wa, elected to Burgesses. A year later Thomas, a promising 
young lawyer, was appointed Deputy Secretary of the Colony. This was a 
most important position as he acted in place of the Secretary who remained 
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in England. All of the Colony's business passed through this office, and 
the Deputy Secretary also sat as judge of the General Court. In addition 
to this position, Thomas was appointed county judge which meant that all 
three Nelsons, the father and two sons, sat as judges in the court of 
York County at t^e same time. 

Age had for ed "Scotch Tom" to take a less active role in his business. 
In 1743 he retired to enjoy his remaining years in the comfort of his home 
and watch his sons carry on the business which he had so successfully 
developed over the years. In 1745 Thomas, known to us as Secretary Thomas, 
married Lucy Amistead and probably moved to Williamsburg so he could be 
near the office. "Scotch Tom," on October 7, 1745, died, leaving a large 
estate. The house he left to his wife and after her death to William. 

Thomas Nelson (1677-1745), sea captain, merchant, husband, father, judge, 
land holder, mill operator, tavern owner, and ferry owner, died respected 
and remembered. The Virginia Gazett e expressed the feelings of those who 
knew him when on October 10 the following eulogy appeared: 

As he lived just, so was he blessed not only in the 
Increase of his Wealth but in the comfort of his children 
whom he lived to see ... enjoying the greatest Honours 
and Preferments. As he lived truly revere’d and respected 
so he died r-reatly lamented. 


Shortly after his father’s death, William was appointed to the Council, 
a body of twelve men who were advisors to the governor. This body functioned 
as the legislative upper House in the Colony, and members were appointed 

for life terms. Secretary Thomas was appointed to Burgesses to take William’s 
place. 

As time passed Thomas and William felt the need to be located near the 
political center of the Colony in Williamsburg. In 1749, therefore, they 
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bought a house near the Capital for their use when they were in Williamsburg 
William's son, Thomas, was sent to England for his education in 1753; upon 
his return to Virginia in 1761 he was promptly elected to Burgesses and 
made a county court judge. At this time he met and soon wed Lucy Grymes, 
daughter of a member of the Council. The newlyweds moved to York and 
within four years had moved into "Scotch Tom's" house on Main Street. 

The ensuing years saw families raised, property acquired, crops 
planted and harvested, and relations with the mother country growing more 
strained. In 1769, in opposition to revenue raising taxes imposed by 
England, sixty-eight persons, including Thomas Nelson (the son of William), 
Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, and George Washington, signed a pact 
refusing to impor* any English product taxed for revenue purposes. William, 
probably due to his position, did not sign this pact, but he did feel that 
the relations between England and the Colonies would be broken unless 
something were done. In 1772 William, president of the Council, died 
leaving his two sons to carry on the family business. Operating a big 
business was difficult for Thomas and Hugh so they promoted an experienced 
long-time employee, Augustine Moore, to partner in the firm to ease this 
situation. Thomas was elected to the Continental Congress meeting in 
Philadelphia in 1776 where he signed the Declaration of Independence as a 
member of the Virginia delegation. However, due to poor health, he 
returned to Virginia in the latter part of 1777 , i n March of 1776 Thomas 
returned to Philadelphia but almost immediately suffered a slight stroke 
and was forced to come home. Simultaneously the family business was 
closed, the result of both bad times and the war. 
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The Revolution wore on, and Thomas continued to play an important role 
in the newly-born nation's struggle to be free. Ee raised militia forces 
and pledged his personal property to obtain money for the war effort. 

Thomas Jefferson's term as governor of Virginia expired in 1781, and Thomas 
Nelson, son of the President of Council, was sworn in as governor of the 
state on June 18, 1781. Later in that year the War moved into the 
Peninsula and then to York where the final decisive battle was fought. 

On October 19, 1781, Cornwallis surrendered nearly 7,500 troops to George 
Washington. Thomas, as Commander of the Virginia militia at York, must 
have felt a sense of relief for many reasons including the fact that he 
saw his home, though damaged, spared unlike that of his uncle Secretary 
Thomas whose home behind the British lines had been destroyed. 

After the battle peace returned to Tidewater, and normal life was 
resumed. About this time murmurings were heared against the governor, 
accusing him of misappropriating funds and spending money without proper 
authorization. These charges were never brought to court, and eventually 
an investigating committee cleared him. Thomas, however, resigned from 
office in November of 1781 and retired his 12,000 acre plantation 
"Offley Too" in Ilanover County. Since he had pledged his personal property 
for money to continue the War and had not been repaid by the State, Thomas 
was now forced to sell some of his property to repay his debts. 

1789 dawned anew; it was to be the year that the United States adopted 
a new Constitution to replace the Articles of Confederation and the year 
in which Thomas Nelson died at "Offley Too." Thomas Nelson had opposed 
the new Constitution, perhaps, because of its federal character, or because 
it lacked a bill of rights. Today, however, we do not remember Thomas 
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Nelson of York for his conscienteous dissention at this hour in 1789. 
Instead, we remember him as a man who sincerely pledged his life, his 
fortune, and his sacred honor to a cause he felt was right - to his and 
our country's independence. 


Jerome P. Forkner, Historian 
Colonial National Historical Park 
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(Inscription on Thomas Nelson Jr.’s tombstone at Grace Church, Yorktown, 
Virginia) 


Gen. Thomas Nelson, Jr. 

Patriot Soldier Christian-Gentleman 
Born Dec. 18, 1738 Died Jan. 2, 1789 

Mover of the Resolution of May 5, 1776 
in the Virginia Convention 
Instructing' her Delegates in Congress 
to Move that Body to Declare the Colonies 
Free and Independent States. 

Signer of the Declaration of Independence 
War Governer of Virginia 
Commander of Virginia’s Forces 


I e Gave all for Liberty 



